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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


MoTTo.— Let it be remembered, that no person ean be a disciple of 
the graces but in the school of virtue ; let those therefore who would wish 
to be lovely, learn early to be good.” 


To the Youthful Readers who love the little Guardian. 


MY DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS, 

One who has never seen your faces, but who is a 
friend to all, and loves, the amiable youth that wish to be 
good, who love to read advice meant for their benefit, and 
who seek to obtain instruction, ventures to address you 
hoping to gain your attention a few moments to the counsel 
of one who has more years and experience than yourselves. 


_ I trust that all of you love to read, and I hope that you de- 


light to read such instructing and good books as will make 
you wiser and better. Do you ask what books are best 
calculated for that purpose? in my opinion the bible stands 
first; it is indeed the best of books for all elasses and all 
ages. Yes— 


* Precious book, of books the best, 
Dearest gift of God but one, 
~ That surpasses all the rest— 
-* Gift of God’s beloved Son. 
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* Blessed Spirit, heavenly dove, 
Thee I’d slight not, thee I love ; 
By thy power, and thine alone, 
Value of these gifts ’ve known.” 


Read that book with deep interest and prayerful atten- 
tieon—meditate much upon it—it is the sacred volume of 
divine inspiration—the command is “ search the scriptures,” 
and they will make you wise unto salvation. Be diligent, 
and commit many chapters to memory ; this is an excellent 
practice, as hundreds can testify— it will make you familiar 
with the bible—help to strengthen your memory, and store 
your minds with that which you will reflect on with plea- 
sure in time, and through the never ending ages of eternity. 
I trust that all my dear readers have parents or friends to 
select and put into their hands such books as will tend to 
refine their taste, correct bad ideas and habits—make them 
emulous to excel in every useful acquirement; and not only 
teach them the mean, low, and odious nature of every thing 
that leads to vice ; and the beauty and excellence of good 
morals—of virtue; but above all the infinite need they have 
of that jem to be prized above all price—namely, early pie- 
ty; to make them really lovely and truly happy. If you 
have pious parents, listen to them on this all important sub- 
ject ; follow their advice at all times; remember they are 
stimulated to teach you maxims of virtue and piety by a 
sincere wish for your best interest—your precious immortal 
souls are of more value in their sight than hundreds of mil- 
lions of worlds like this. Iam a parent, and I well know 
the watchful care and tender anxiety which parents feel for 


the welfare of their children ; they will cheerfully deny 


themselves many of the comforts, and sometimes even the 
necessities of life for the sake of their children. Great in- 
deed is the responsibility resting upon parents ; solemn and 
sacred the charge committed to their trust. It is as if God 
had said, ‘take this child and train it up for me; it is only 
lent to you; remember continually that you are finally to 
render an account to God how you bring up this child for 
him. See to it, that you prepare to do so with joy; and 
that the loss of its precious soul is not to be charged to your 
neglect of duty. Now my young friends, is not this a most 
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important charge ? and will you not be obedient and duti- 
ful? Say not that your parents do not seem to feel as if 
this were the case; it is true parents often appear to act an 
inconsistent part ; but all who love God deeply feel upon 
this subject. 1 can assure you that as a parent I feel exqui- 
sitely anxious about the temporal interests of my children ; 
but when I think of their souls, 1 feel that which concerns 
the mortal part to be of comparatively trifling consequence. 
Oh! if they, if you, are God’s adopted children, it is enough, 
all will be well. 

My dear readers, you live in a favoured age, and a bless« 
ed land; an age of light and knowledge ; a land of Sabbaths 
and of bibles ; you have “ line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept,” whether you prize or profit by these privileges or 
not: Remember that many, very many are the lovely youths 
entirely destitute of such opportunities for instruction as 
those you enjoy ; and will you not save something by cur- 
tailing some of your needless expenses, or by laying up what 
is given you as a reward for diligence or industry, or what- 
ever way shall seem best, to send books, and bibles, and 
missionaries to the poor heathen childern? Yes, you will 
keep each one a little mission box, and drop in every cent 
you can get; and God will bless you if you do it cheerfully, 
for it will be cast into his treasury ; and in his own good 
time he will repay you again. My too oldest children, one 
three, one four years eld, have each a mission box; the old- 
est has quite a missionary spirit; he collected i, ‘is box 
about a dollar last year. 

I presume many if not ail of my readers enjoy the pleas- 
ure of attending in one place or another, that sacred, and 
blessed, and glorious institution, the Sabbath School. Oh! 
permit me to bear my testimony to its extensive usefulness. 
All the blessed effects of Sabbath Schools now are known 
only to him who beholds all things with one glance, and I 
trust will be clearly seen by us when all things shall be re- 
vealed. Ina town or village where a Sabbath School flour- 
ishes, there is order, honesty, sobriety, love of the Sabbath ; 
but where there is none the reverse is seen. In a village 
well known to me there is no Sunday School ; there children 
are permitted to ramble about and break the holy Sabbath; 
plundér, lie, cheat, steal, and take the holy name of God in 
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vain. Oh! how often has my heart been pained within 
me—these things ought not to be permitted to be so. Do 
you never, my young friends, when you think you wish for 
any attainment in knowledge or virtue, and which you may 
fancy is not within your reach, think of that word which 
had such weight and influence on the mind of him who first 
planned and forméd a Sabbath School? The word was but 
a very little one, yet it determined him. It was from God, 
and happy indeed have been the results. I ask again, do 
you not sometimes when you are merely wishing without 
acting, think of that one short word? thus it reads, ‘TRY.’ 
Yes, my young friends, I feel encouraged to hope that some 
(may I not say all) of yeu will indeed try to be what your 
friends desire of you, and are Striving to make you; and 
what God requires of you— industrious, persevering in ac- 
quiring useful learning; amiable, meek, patient, kind, af- 
fectionate and dutiful—and above all, humble, pious lovers 
of God and his word. 

Let me entreat you not to devote too much precious time 
to the outward adorning of those frail forms which are but 
dust, and soon must return to dust; but improve the mo- 
ments of youthful vigour, in the internal forming, the noble 
power, and all the superior beauties of the mind—study to 
excel; but let your constant end and aim be to obtain that 
grace—faith which works by love and purifies the heart— 
Set a high value upon good books ; love to read them: how 
can you so well repay those who exert themselves to publish 
them very cheap, so that your friends can easily procure, 
and generally afford to purchase them for you; as by atten- 
tively perusing, and evincing that you really profit? In no 
way. To be the blessed means or instrument of doing you 
good, is a sweet, a sufficient, a heavenly reward, ever ac- 
ceptable to genuine benevolence in such results. 

Finally, my dear young friends, ere I conclude, and take 
my leave perhaps for life, allow me once again to beseech 
you to think much upon the all-important subject of reli- 
gion. ‘The Son of God has declared it to be the “ one thing 
needful.” Say not, ‘I will attend to this subject at some 
future period. I am yet too young to think much about it at 
presevt.’ Procrastinate not ; youth is the best time to seek 
the Lord ; no future time may be allowed you. Although 
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the bright glow of youth and health mantles on your cheek, 
your eyes sparkle with expressive animation, and your bo- 
sums warm with expectation, your heart, the elastic spring 
of happiness, light and joyful, and expanded with hope 
» «++. « Remember that youth, and beauty, and 
loveliness, are subject to the King of terrors. Soon, you 
know not how soon—perhaps ere the rose on that cheek 
has faded, or time dimmed the lustre of thine eye; ere the 
warm glow of expectation is chilled by disappointed hopes, 
your mortal frame may be laid low in the cold silent grave, 
and become a banquet for worms. But Oh! the vital spirit 
which now animates that form is immortal; and it must 
stand at the bar of a jast and holy Judge. Ah! then seek 
an interest in Christ the only mediator; he is now seeking: 
for admission into your youthful heart; he is calling upon 
you, waiting to be gracious. 

Perhaps this may meet the eye of some youthful disciple 
and follower of Jesus—one who tastes, feels, sees, knows, 


believes and loves. If so, my friend, can you not testify to - 


your young companions the exeellence and happy effects of 
early piety ? Tell them whata dear lovely Saviour you have 
found. If they say religion makes young people dull, su~ 
perstitious, melancholy, and deprives them of all their 
amusements and youthful joys, Oh! tell them they are mis- 
taken; it denies them nothing but what is sinful, nothing 
that can or does aflord them any real or solid enjoyment. 
Delightful indeed are the joys it bestows: it brings peace of 
mind, the smiles of God’s reconciled countenance through 
a crucified Saviour, gives a new zest to all rational plea- 
sures, familiarizes and makes sweet the thoughts of death 
and of eternity, which are “ doleful themes” to the impeni- 
tent. Tell them too, that Christ, the Holy Spirit, God 
himself, and all he has to bestow, is yours to adore and long 
after here, and to enjoy unmeasured, unalloyed, and for- 
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The Infidel Reclaimed. 


THE INFIDEL RECLAIMED. 


(Continued from page 297.) 


“ Draw out a map of the road of infidelity—it wili 
lead them to such stages, at length, a’ they never could 
suspect. Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing ?”—CrciL. 





A gentleman, now deceased, who in early life was anen- | © 
emy to the Bible, frequently conversed with an acquaintance 
in the presence of a pious, but illiterate countryman. Being. 
afterwards led to embrace the Gospel, he was desirous to ree | | 
move, if possible, any evil effects from the mind ofthe hon- = | 7 
est peasant. He therefore enquired of him, one day, wheth- =| 
er what had been said against the Bible in his hearing, had |” 
not shaken his faith? ‘ By no means,” replied he, “it LA 
never made the least impression upon me.” ‘ No impres- 4 
sion upon you !”’ said the gentleman, “ why you must know 
that we had read and thought upon these things much more 
than you could do.” ‘O yes,” said the shrewd country- 
man, “but I knew also your manner of living.” ‘The lives 
| Of infidels certainly do not recommend their principles. 
/ \. Holiness and infidelity cannot be associated. The man who 
» loves sin, and will not resign it, must therefore adopt some 
€xpedient to remove the restraints imposed upon him. The 
Bible says, “ Thou shalt not swear, nor steal, nor covet, nor 
commit adultery.” He that loves sin, desires, therefore, 
that these prohibitions no longer existed, and that desire 
leads to an attempt to remove them out of sight. The of- 
fensive laws must be annulled by impeaching their authen- 2 
ticity, and thus the Bible is at length discarded, and the sin- ; 
ner exults in his triumph over law and religion and con- a 
science. He commits iniquity with greediness, ridicules 
virtue and morality, laughs at futurity and retribution, and, q 
unless a miracle of mercy intervene—blasphemes God and 4 
dies. : : 
“ The mind of infidelity,” says a late writer, “ is sensual- 
) «ty. Youth are sensual. The Bible stands in their way. 
It prohibits the indulgence of the lust of the flesh, the lust 
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of the eye, and the pride of life. But the young mind loves 
these things; and therefore it hates the Bible, which pro- 
hibits them. It is prepared to say, ‘If any man will bring 
me arguments against the Bible, I will thank him: if not, I 
will invent them.’ ” 

From facts that have occurred, it is evident that many 
have been induced to reject the Word of Ged, because it op- 
posed their vices. Norris was of this number. He had 
been brought up by a pious mother, who had given him good 
instructions, and on her dying bed, charged him to attend 
to the directions of the Sacred Scriptures ; but falling amongst 
wicked companions, he was led astray, and from neglecting 
public worship, he disregarded the Lord’s Day, and from 
taking the Lord’s name in vain, he became a profane swear- 
er, a profligate, and a drunkard. Still the precepts of the 
Bible occurred to him, and made him tremble, when the 
words sounded in his ear, “ the wicked shall be turned into 
hell.”’?’ Abandoned as he was, such threatenings as these 
made him pause, and led him to resolve to reform his life, 
and alter his conduct; but the writings of Paine falling into 
his hands, he eagerly imbibed the pernicious sentiments of 
that enemy to righteousness and good order, and went on 
from bad to worse, till he became the common pest of the 
village, the corrupter of the young, and the tempter of the 
well-disposed. How he subsisted was a matter of surprise 
to all, for although his wife earned a trifle by washing, yet it 
was but a trifle to support herself and two children; and as 
for his earnings, the Red Dragon took them all! 

The change in James Hodgson, as stated already, produ- 
ced a great effect upon his former companions, and another 
circumstance tended to increase the impression. Will 
Sharp, the blacksmith, being detected in the act of stealing 
some iron, was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to fourteen 
years’ transpertation. Under the hope of receiving his par- 
don, he made a full confession of his guilt, acknowledged the 
justness of his sentence, and earnestly implored mercy, ad- 
ding, I owe my ruin to the writings of Paine, for they led 
me to practice every vice, by taking from my eyes the fear 
of punishment. | 

Some months after these events, a Bible Association was 
formed in a neighbouring village, for the purpose of provi- 
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dirig the poor with the Word of God, by the payment of 


small sums weekly. Norris and his companions united to 
ridicule the measure, and endeaveured to impede its pro- 
gress. Amongst other persons whe began to subscribe for 
a Bible, was his wife, whom poverty and wretchedness had, 
by the blessing of God, induced to seek the pardon of her 
sins through the sacrifice of Christ, and that consolation in 
religion which she so greatly needed. 
covered this, than he peremptorily commanded her not to 
bring a Bible into the house, and swore, if she did, he would 
burn it! ! So much for the boasted liberty of infidels, and for 
the honour of freethinkers, who take, or would take, the lib- 
erty that pleases them, but who allow liberty to none! 

Meantime the Bible Association continued to be success- 
ful, and gradually dissolved the society at the Red Dragon. 
The worthy minister, who had taken an active part in its 
institution, met Norris one day, and mildly offered him a Bi- 
ble, urging him to accept it, and pointing out to him the fol- 
ly and danger of his present course of life: but no afguments 
could induce him to accept it: he turned from this servant 
of God with disdain, vowing that a Bible should never come 
into his house. The minister determined, however, to make 
another attempt, and meeting hin: again on the market-day, 
requested him to take the Bible; he refused. “ Then,” 
said the minister, “carry it home for your wife ;” and in- 
stantly put it into his basket. 

‘¢There is a tide in the affairs of men,” and we have of- 
ten seen a fair evening terminate aboisterous day. What- 
ever unwillingness Norris might have felt, whatever opposi- 
tion he entertained against the Bible, it was now dormant 
and inactive; and, as God would have it, he did carry 
home the Bible, and it entered into his house, introduced 
by its enemy. Thus God maketh the wrath of man subser- 
vient to His praise. 

Norris did not give his wife the Bible, but, wonderful to 
relate, after she and the family had retired to rest, he brought 
it forward, opened it, and glanced his eye rapidly over the 
pages as he turned the leaves to and fro. He stopped and 
paused, when he read the words, “ what fruit had ye then 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed, for—the end 
ef these things is death?” “ Why true,” said he, “TI ought 


Norris no sooner dis- : 
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to be ashamed of my ways, for they have brought me toa 
poor state indeed ; I believe I must give up going to the Red 
Dragon, or I shall be devoured at last.” He continued te 
read till the clock sounded twelve, and then placing the Bible 
in a secret place, he retired to bed; but not to rest, for sleep 
fled from his eyes, and he ruminated over different parts of 
the Word of God which he had perused, till the sound of 
four admonished him that it was time to rise and proceed on 
some business to a town eighteen miles off. 

He returned home in the eveniag and repeated the em- 
ployment of the preceding night. As he read, he became 
increasingly interested, and when the hour admonished him 
to retire, he started up, exclaiming, “ but how shall I show 
my face again in the village? What will my old compan- 
ions say? Poor Will Sharp, too, whom I seduced, and 
whose mind I poisoned by my deistical insinuations! Hodg- 
son and his family, too, how greatly I injured them—God 
forgive me!”—Every night did Norris persevere in reading 
his Biblé, till at length he determined to yield to the convic- 
tions produced in his mind, and at last confessed to his wife 
all that had taken place. 

No tongue can express, no pencil delineate, the joy of the 
good woman, when she heard her husband declare, with 
tears, “I will arise and goto my father, and will say, Father, 
I have sinned against Heaven and before thee, and am not 
worthy” he could add no more, but wept aloud, and con- 
tinued for some time in the greatest agony. His wife became 
his comforter, and encouraged him to hope in the mercy of 
(sod, which was offered and promised to the penitent and 
contrite. By degrees he became calm, and received the 
promise of eternal life through Christ Jesus. What surprise 
was excited in the village when he was seen going to the 
house of God on the Lord’s Day, and what gratitude did 
James Hodgson feel, that two such sinners had been plucked 
as brands from the burning! 

The cursed principles of infidelity no longer raged in the 
village. The Sabbath was venerated—the green was no 
more infested by the pastimes of boys and girls; the estab- 
lishment of a Sunday-school proved a source of much hap- 
piness, and James Hodgson and his friend Norris (for they 
were now bosom friends) exerted themselves as teachers, and 
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seemed to vie with each other in their endeavours to do goad. 
Reader! pause with me, and imagine you behold these once 
profligate characters uniting with the children of the Sunday 
school, and singing the fellowing lines :— 3 






When, with my mind devoutly prest, 
Dear Saviour! my revolving breast os 
| | Would past offences trace, we oy Ly 
iy Trembling I make the black review : -  § 

t Yet pleas’d behold, admiring too, , | 
The power of changing grace. : s 





| This tongue, with blasphemies defil’d, 
i These feet, to erring paths beguil’d, 
‘a In heavenly league agree ; 
| Who could believe such lips could praise, 5 
Or think my dark and devious ways 4 
Should ever lead to thee ? 
(To be concluded in our necxt.) by, 7 & 
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A GOOD DEED PERFORMED BY A YOUNG GIRL, 
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AN ACCOUNT or a LITTLE ISRAELITISH MAID. 


2 Kings, v. 2, 3.—.And the Syrians had gone out by companies, 
and had brought away a captive out of the land of israel, A LIT- 
TLE MAID, and she watted on Naaman’s wife. And she said 
unto her ministers, “ Would God my Lord were with the prophet 
that 1s in Samaria! for he would recover him of his leprosy. 
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No situation in life is so elevated as to be secure against 
affliction, or so humble as to find no occasions to do good. 
Naaman, the commander-in-chief of the army of the king of 
Syria, though so successful as to relieve the nation to which : 
he belonged, of injuries from her foes, was not only subject ‘ 
to death like other men, but had in his life time a disease ' 
which is said to have been loathseme and distressing. — | 
his calamity must have deducted much from the satisfac- 
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tion, which he might have otherwise found in his high pre- 
fermentand honors. Thus in his case, as in numerous oth- 
ers, his prosperity and his adversity “ were set over one 
against the other.” 

It was not however the determination of the Almighty, that 
Naaman should carry this disease with him to the grave, and 
in the removal of it he had a wise end to accomplish! He 
intended to send some knowledge of the true God among the 


_ worshippers of the idol Rimmon. He put the disease upon 


a man of high rank, that the cure of it by a prophet of the 
God of Israel might be the more extensively known among 
that people, that if any of them were seeking after the Lord, 
they might find him, and all the nation be less excusable for 
its idolatry. 

In the affairs of Providence a long train of circumstances 
is often proceeding at the same moment, and the mears to 
remove an evil are sometimes in existence before the aflic- 
tion. The Syrians, who were in the habit of invading Isra- 
el, in one excursion ebtained from the land of Israel a Little , 
maid or young female, whom they carried captive to this 
land of idols) And the Almighty so ordered it, that she 
should become a member of the family of Naaman. By the 
appointment of providence this little girl, a waited upon 
Naaman’s wife, was to be an important ing#fument in pre- 
paring the way forthe removal of the disorder, which gave 
her master much uneasiness. 

She said unto her mistress, “ would God my Lord were 
with the prophet that is in Samaria, for he would relieve 
him of hisleprosy.”’ ‘This affectionate address was convey- 
ed by a hearer of it toher master, and became the occasion 
of his taking a journey to Elisha by whom he was cured, 
and this was the means of God’s being glorified in view of 
that people. 

This narrative seems to convey unto us the following in- 
struction :—Persons in very humble stations may do that, 
which will be of great benefit to a fellow creature, and great 
service toreligion. ‘The truth of this sentiment will per- 
haps more clearly appear, if we consider, in the circumstan+ 
ces of the person, who was one occasion ef the good deed, 
the following things :—She was a female. ‘To neither of 
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of promoting his cause. In the most common cases, how- 
ever, it would seem that men haye more of the means of use- 
fulness in their bands than women. They are by nature 
fitted for the most active business. They fight our battles, 
and traverse our seas. Women take no part in enacting our 
laws or choosing our rulers. They neither plead at the bar 
or speak from the pulpit. Men do the buying and selling, 
and are best acquainted with the routine of business. Thus 
all the persons who are educated in our colleges and semina- 
ries where they are fitted to exert an influence, which is not 
given to the other sex. And indeed both custom and law 
forbid women to fill the same stations as men. Besides, their 
constitution is so feeble, their modesty so great and their em- 
ployment of guiding the house, of such a nature, that they 
could not well perform the duties of civil stations. The per- 
son who performed a serviceable act in Syria did not belong 
to that sex, which has many advantages over the other. 
She was a female. 

She was not only a female but she was young. She had 
not the advantages of age and experience to qualify her to act 
a useful part. A person is expected to improve in judgment 
as he grows in years. She had not lived a long time to reflect 
upon cases, where she might have erred, nor to grow wise by 
the mistakes ofothers. Nor had she acquired that respect 
which is given’to age. She was a Kittle maid—little proba- 
bly because she was young. She was probably in child- 
hood itself, or just emerging from it into that season which 
is termed youth. 

This young female was a captive. She was not an heir- 
ess in that place, not a visitor, but a waiter, a servant, a cap- 
tive taken by the soldiers. And here let us consider over 
whom she exerted an influence—not over an equal, nor over 
a parent or relative, in which case natural affection could 
work in her favour. It was over persons of high rank, who 
were occupied with much business and surrounded with 
much company. 
cre Now let us consider the influence, which she exerted and 
") - the Way in which she effected it. She in the first place felt 
a great compassion for her master. She said, “ would God, 
my Lord were with the prophet who is in Samaria.” She 
was of that tender age in which the heart has not become, 
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vy indulged selfishness insensible to another’s woe. Per- 
haps she had been well treated by her master and mistress, 
and felt a gratitude towards them for their favors. It is 
very becoming in those, who have good parents or masters 
to them, that they are sensible of it, and to endeavour to re- 
pay them the kindness which they have received. It is 
cenerally true that he who is not agreeable in one relation in 
life, will not be in another. A bad servant, apprentice, or 
child, is apt to carry along with him some of his depravity 
into another situation, and so become a hard master, a con- 
tentious wife, or an unfeeling husband. 

It is evident also that religion had something to do in 
making the little maid feel a concern for her masters welfare. 
True piety teaches us to love others, as ourselves, and to be 
ereatly desirous to promote their temporal and eternal wel- 
fare. Her language “ would God,” was not the language 
of profanity. It is usually when people are angry or light 
minded, and not when they feel distressed for others, that 


they take the name of God in vain. ‘The expression wasa ~~ 


kind of prayer. 

It is favourable to the supposition of her piety, that she was 
well acquainted with the prophet of the Lord. ‘The account 
of the cure shews, that she knew him better than king Je- 
horam, whose subject he was. Her parents were perhaps 
pious, who of course spoke much of him in her hearing, and 
were as intimate with him as circumstanées would permit, 
for the truly pious love each others company. 

The wish and the information expressed in such an art- 
less and feeling manner, was deemed too important not to 
be conveyed to the ear of Naaman. “ Thus and _ thus,” 
said one to him, “ saith the maid, who is of the land of Is- 
rael.” He, on his part, seems to have mentioned it to the 
king, who contrived the plan to have his general go to the 
king of Samaria, whose subject Elisha was, with a letter de- 
siring tliat the leper might be healed. The jealous Jehoram 
viewed this as a plan devised to produce a quarrel and de- 
clined attending to the request. Naaman being likely to 
retire from Israel in disgust, Elisha sent for him and he was 
healed. 

The effect which this miracle produced upon Naaman 
was great. It convinced him that Jehovah was the true 

Vou. VI. No. 10. 29 
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God, and that idolatry was sinful. “J know” said he te 
Elisha and in the hearing of his attendants, “that there is 
no God in all the earth but in Israel, and thy servant will 
henceforth offer neither burnt offering nor sacrifice unto 
other Gods but unto the Lord.” Theeffect which this ex- 
pression coming from the lips of the principal man in the 
nation, and the story of the cure produced upon the king and 
his subjects, must have been great. It must have made a 
favourable impression towards Jehovah, and made them 
sensible of the guilt of idolatry. It gave the people in these 
lands an opportunity to obtain an acquaintance with the 
true God if they were desirous of it. The Most High was 
glorified and it is possible, that some of the Syrians were 
saved. These highly beneficial effects seem, under God, to 
have been produced by the campassion and piety of a little 
girl, and they suggest to all persons to be reconciled to their 
lot and situation, and to exhort all, both young and old, male 
and female, apprentices and servants, to improve every op- 


portunity of doing good which may present itself. 
HEMERA., 


Toe GOVERNMENT or tue MIND. 





Animum rege. Hor. 





The government of the mind is, of all kinds of govern- 
ment, the most difficult. It is an art, however, which bot* 
kings and subjects have, individually, to practise, and for 
the acquirement of which, the former have no advantages 
which are net equally bestowed upon the latter. It is pe- 
culiarly difficult, because wehave not only enemies from 
without to encounter, whose number and strength are con- 
siderable, but we find multitudes of rebellious passions with- 
in to control, and the corrapt propensities and evil inclina- 
tions f adepraved nature to subdue. — It is not optional—it 
is it, spensable: it is not merely an occasional employment + 4 
—itis a daily, an hourly occupation ; and the neglect of it Ff 
is as inimical to our peace and comfort in this life, as it is 3 
injurious to our prospects for eternity. . 
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‘The difficulties attending mental discipline are certainly 
ereat and many, but those difficulties will be considerably 
diminished by practising ezArLy this important duty; and 
they will also increase, the longer it is neglected, until, in 
time, they will be almost insurmountable. The mind, like 
the body, will become sluggish, inactive, and almost inca- 
pable of any valuable exertion of its powers, without strenu- 
ous and continual efforts to prevent such a calamity. A 
weak and ungoverned mind, too, is one which is peculiarly 
open to the temptations of Satan. ‘The enemy will come in 
like a flood, ifthe find the passes unguarded, and no obstrue- 
tions to his progress. It will profit us little that “ we are 
not ignorant of his devices,” if we suffer ourselves to be en- 
snared by them. Let us ask those whose habits, by the aid 
of divine grace, have been formed by long and vigorous ex- 
ertions, and whose opinions upon the subject, are the result 
of experience, and they will tell us what “foes without and 
foes within” they have had to contend with, and bow labo- 
rious a thing it is to keep the mind under strict and whole- - 
some regulations, because of the other “ law which is in eur 
members warring against the law of the mind, and bringing 
us into captivity to the law of sin which is in our members.” 
They can tell us, “ what carefulness it wrought in them— 
yea, what indignation” (when they found themselves over- 
come), “ yea, what fear ; yea, what vehement desire; yea, 
what zeal.” But they will, also, be able to tell us, for our 
encouragement, in how many instances they have been 
‘more than conquerors,” through him that loved and 
strengthened them. And what are the means which they 
must have employed to obtain this happy victory—and how 
shall we obtain it? By prayer. With this all-prevailing 
weapon, we have scriptural assurances of success ; but if 
we trust in our own strength, we shall inevitably be over- 
come. We must, “always pray” or we shall certainly 
 faint;” and, amidst all the temptations to turn aside from 
the rugged path of mental discipline. The injunction of 
our Lord to “ watch and pray,” is peculiarly important. 
We must expect to meet with them; but that shou'd stimu- 
late us to be prepared forthem. The present is well known 
to be a state of conflict, and there is ao other—no better 
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mode of resisting all our spiritual foes, ever the “ world, 
the flesh, and the devil,” than by putting on the “ whole 
armour of God.” 
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I DID NOT THINK. 


Richard Thomson was a good-natured boy, and would 
not willingly have injured any one ; he possessed also good 
abilities, and he enjoyed many advantages of which poor 
children do not partake, and of which he often made a very 
proper use. But there was one thing in Richard which 
spoiled all—he was thoughtless. 4 

One day, perceiving his brother Harry about to run into 7 
the garden, just as he reached the gate, Richard threw it too, | 7 
by which Harry was thrown down, and his leg nearly bro- 
ken. Now all the atonement Richard could offer was, his 
sorrow for the occurrence, and his assurance, that he did not 
think it would have burt him. Richard was often more dis- 
posed for play than work, and this it happened that his les- 
sons were not always learned when his tutor required them, 
and he fell into disgrace... When thus neglectful, his excuses 
generally began with I did not think. 

Jtis not surprising that Richard, thoughtless and careless 
as he was, often did that which syas-wrong On one. occa- 
sion, his father charged -him not tomeddle with some of his 
books and papers. Richard disobeyed the command, and 
began Jooking at the engravings jn them; while he was 
doing this, he unfortunately overturned the inkstand, by 
which several were entirely spoiled, and others very serious- 
ly injured. His father was much displeased, and all the 
apology which poor Richard attempted was, he did not 
tink there was any harm in looking at the pictures. 

His father then kindly admonished him thus, “ My dear 
boy, I have long observed how often you are involved in 
difficulties by your not thinking. Now recollect that you 
ought not to do any thing, without thinking what you are 
about to do, and what will be the consequences of doing it. 
As you grow up into life, unless you conquer this evil habit, 
you will find it-strengthen by indulgence, and I did not 
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4 think will then furnish you with many sorrowful reflections. 
tt will be of little purpose, should your careless disposition 
then continue, to say, when you have unintentionally injur- 
ed a fellow-creature in his person or character, that you did 
not think such would have been the result of your conduct. 
Or, should you, by thoughtless prodigality, be reduced from 
affluence to penury, it will be but a poor consolation to say, 
1 did not think 1 should have exhausted my property thus! 
4 But, my dear boy, be assured, that however dangerous an 
|_| unthinking disposition may be in temporal matters, it is far 
"+ more so in those which concern the soul, and I fear lest you 
should say, I did not think of these things, when your regret 
will be useless. Miserable indeed, will it be, should death 
find youunprepard for his approach, to hear you saying, I 
did not think the warnings of parental affection were true ; 
I did not think that life, would be so short; J did not think 
that the care of the soul was so needful, that its salvation was 
so important, that eternity was so near. How unavailing 
will all this be then ; you will have only the bitter appre- 
hension of an eternal state in which you will have opportu- 
nity to mourn over your want of serious thought. 

Let then, I did not think be no more your excuse for 
misconduct, but in your future behaviour manifest an earnest 
desire to cultivate, and an ardent disposition to practice, the 
habit cf thinking. 
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JUVENILE EXPOSITOR. 


Isaiah i. 2. Hear, O Heavens! and give ear, O Earth! 
for the Lord hath spoken, I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against me, 

Ingratitude is justly reckoned amongst the greatest crimes. 
Where people have received the greatest marks of attention, 
it may reasonably be expected they should feel such a sense 
° of obligation as to show that they are duly impressed with, 

» and desire to make some suitable returns for distinguishing 
favors. Children receive more from their parents than from 
any others, and it is reasonably expected that they should 
manifest a filial affection; but no kindnesses are equal to 
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those which God hath shown to the sons of men, in thei: 
creation and redemption ; therefore no ingratitude can equa! 
that of sinful men who forget God. The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib—my people doth not 
consider. A comparison of the gratitude of brute animals 
with that of mankind in general, for favors and kindness con- 
ferred, affords abundant cause of censure to the latter, whose 
general depravity and ingratitude far exceed the brute crea- 
tion. Whenever we take various kinds of animals under 
our protection, and afford them tokens of our favor, even 
the meanest of them appear to be sensible of it, and show 
their gratitude for favors received. ‘ihe attachment and fi- 
delity of dogs and horses is so generally acknowledged that 
we need bring no instances to prove it. But one instance 
of gratitude in a small dog towards another larger one who 
saved him from drowning was related to me by their owners 
who witnessed the scene. A small dog fell off one of the 
wharves in Portsmouth, and being unaccustomed to theewa- 
ter was in iminent danger of being drowned. The large dog 
happened to be passing, and saw him in a drowning condi- 
tion, plunged into the water, and with his mouth seized the 
little sufferer, and drew him out of the water, and manifest- 
ed every token of concern for his safety. On his recovering, 
the small one in his turn seemed studious to give every ex- 
pression of gratitude, so that it excited the attention and ad- 
miration of the beholders. A few days after this, as the 
two gentlemen who were their owners stood conversing in 
the street, they saw the small dog coming from his home 
with a piece of meat in his mouth, which he brought and 
taid down to the larger one, and then fawned about him un- 
til he ate it; he then returned to his home. It was not 
known that they ever had any knowledge of each other until 
the time the small one was rescued from death by the large 
one; but from that time, he almost daily visited his bene- 
factor with the strongest expressions of attachment, so that 
the family gave him admittance whenever he came and paw- 
ed at the door or gate. After spending a few minutes in 
caressing his deliverer, he would return immediately home. 
What a Jesson of gratitude for man! 
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The Monitress.— No. 11. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
THE MONITRESS.—No. IL. 


The passion for dress so prevalent amongst females of all 
classes, is one of the greatest obstacles to mental improye- 
ment. Most young ladies instead of spending their letuihe 
hours in reading useful books, in acquiring a knowledge of - 
Geography, History, &c. spend them in manufacturing orna- 
ments for their persons, in other ways equally trifling. To 
be dressed in an unfashionable manner would mortify them 
exceedingly, but to be ignorant of the common branches of 
education, to possess minds as barren and uncultivated as the 
desert wiles of Africa, occasions no uneasiness. I was lately 
in company with a young lady whose external appearance 
was trulyelegant. She has received what is generally called 
a genteel education. Her chief attention has been given to 
the ornamental branches, of those far more important, she 
has but a superficial knowledge. A clergyman present af- 
ter speaking in high terms of a poetical extract, which gra- 
ced the poets corner of a public journal, handed her the 
paper, with a request that she would read it to the com- 
pany. It chanced tobe blank verse, and was quite too hard 
for the fine lady. She fairly mangled the beautiful verses 
which had been so justly commended, and evinced to the 
whole party, that however well she understood the art of 
dress, she did not know how to read. 

Would those young ladies who have much time at com- 
mand, set apart two or three hours in a day for the perusal 
of authors calculated to znstruct, as well as to please, would 
they consult a dictionary as often as they do a mirror, their 
letters and billets, would contain more correct orthography, 
and they would be capable of comprehending an essay, or a 
sermon, though it might contain some words which do not 
enter into common place conversation. It were happy if 
this passionate fondness for external decoration and costly 
array, were confined to the opulent; but this is far from 
being the case. Those in the humble walks of life, school- 
mistresses, mantau-makers, nay, those who are reduced to 
servitude, have become infected with the mania. They 
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too, must wear expensive shawls, and superb bonnets, 
though they cannot but be conscious that the consequence 
will be, should sickness or any casualty disqualify them for 
labour, that they must either become a tax upon their friends, 
or inmates of an almshouse. 

But let us view the subject in another attitude. We have 
the poor with us—and the heathen are perishing for the 
bread of life. There are comparatively speaking but few 
females in our country, who might not keep a charity purse, 
if they would follow the injunction of St. Paul. Is it nota 
fact, that this taste for extravagance and shew is almost al- 
ways connected with a heart, steeled against the wants and 
woes of the indigent and the wretched ? A young lady was 
lately in my hearing invited to become a member of an as- 
sociation, formed for the benefit of the poor Jews, the annual 
assessment of which was half a dollar. She objected, al- 
leging, that she could not afford it, when at the very moment 
the ornaments about her person, together with the mere 
trimming of her clothes, amounted to more than thirty dol- 
lars. Many in afiluent circumstances, by extravagance in 
dress, equipage, &c. are often, if they speak truth, so embar- 
rassed as to be unable to give even a few dollars to a chari- 
table object, of which they heartily approve. It is doubt- 
less perfectly right that the rich with regard to dress, furni- 
ture, and style of living should be distinguished from the 
poor ; yet who will condemn a Lady Huntingdon, who de- 
voted her whole ample fortune to charitable purposes, and 
in her zeal to do good to others, was so unmindful of her 
own wants, that she frequently had no more than the gown 
she wore ? And who will not applaud the wife of the phi- 
lanthropic Howard, who ov being presented with a certain 
sum of money for her own personal benefit, instead of spend- 
ing it in costly dresses, or elegant furniture, caused it to be 
employed in building a cottage for the poor ? 

Let me entreat the younger part of my sex, who have 
hitherto devoted their lives to the vanities of this fading 
world, to read the character of Miranda, exhibited in 
“ Law’s Serious Call’ What a pattern of disinterested- 
ness, of entire devotion to God ! Though possessed of a 
handsome fortune, she spent no part of it in the luxuries and 
elegancies of life, but found her highest joy in denying her- 
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self for the sake of Christ. She is represented to have dres- 
sed in such a manner, that a . anger on seeing her pass, 
would naturally enquire ; ‘ who ts that poor person so-very 
neatly dressed?’ If in this thing she was precise to a fault, 
it surely “ leaned to virtues side,” since her whole fortune, 
except a bare maintenance, was devoted to charitable par- 
poses. Let the course of life which this pious lady pursued, 
be contrasted with that of the fluttering tribes of the present 
day. Which is most rational, most befitting an immortal 
and accountable being, hastening to the bar of God? Will 
any object, that Miranda is a fictitious character ? ‘This per- 
haps is doubtful, yet allowing it, the present age, and our 
own country, is not destitute of specimens of female charac- 
ter, formed after the same models and arriving at nearly an 
equal pitch of excellence. 

Elvira is the daughter of parents eminent for wealth and 
respectability. Formed to shine.in the first circles of fash- 
ion and elegance, possessing uncommon loveliness of person, 
united with all those accomplishments which a finished edu- 
cation could bestow, she was the idol of the gay and thought- 
less group, in which she was accustomed to mingle. Her 
mind became elevated by religious principle, and she looks 
with indifference on those -paltry pleasures, which long 
charmed and bound her in silken chains. She now redeems 
the time, and livesto God. She-rarely makes a formal visit, 
is never seen at a party. Her whole time is spent in acts 
of sweet and social devotion, in visiting the abodes of the 
poor and wretched, in promoting the interests of the Sab- 
bath Schools, and the various benevolent institutions, which 
do honour to the present day. She seldom gives money 
without pointing the attention of the recipient, to those ines- 
timable blessings which are purchased without money and 
without price. With a basket of Trects on her arm, she 
goes into the lanes and alleys, of the populous city where 
she dwells, scattering those little messengers of mercy, ac- 
companied with a word of exhortation. She does not think 
it degrading, to sit by a poor ignorant woman, and teach 
her how to mend a stocking, or to kneel in a miserable hevel 
by the beds of the sick to pray ; for she remembers the hu- 
mility of her Saviour, and He is her pattern. God has 
blessed her labours of love, for she has already been instry- 
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mental of bringing many souls to know and love the truth. 
The gay world laughs at her, but she heeds not their ridi- 
cule, for she has peace within, and is conscious that God is on 
her side. Reader, would you become acquainted with her in 
heaven, deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and live soberly, 
and righteously, and godly in this present evil world. 
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FHE SLOUGH OF DESPOND.—PLIABLE’S RETURN.—WORLD- 
LY WISEMAN’S COUNSEL. 


es 


Teacher. Well lads, who recollects whereabouts we left 
the pilgrim ? 

Nat. Going on his way with Pliable, after Obstinate had 
left them. 

Ben. It must have been a great comfort to poor Christian 
to have a companion. I long to know how they went on to- 
gether ; will you please to tell us, sir? 

Tea. At first, Pliable was very hot and eager; all his 
taix was about the glories and pleasures to be enjoyed at 
the end of the way; all his anxiety seemed to be to push 
forward in pursuit of them; and he urged his companion 
to mend his pace. But Christian replied that he could not 
proceed as fast as he would, by reason of the burden on his 
back. 

James. Then had not Pliable a burden as well as Chris- 
tian P 

Tea. It does not appear that he had. You recollect what 
the burden is designed to represent ? 

Nat. Yes sir, the burden of sin; as it says in one of the 
Psalms, (xxxviii. 4.) “ Mine iniquities are gone over mine 
head ; as an heavy burden they are too heavy for me.” But 
was not Pliable a sinner ? 

Tea. Yes; all men are sinners; but al] men are not con- 
vinced and conscious of it; and the manner in which we re- 
gard sin, is a good test by which to try our character.— 
Some men are living in sin quite easy and unconcerned ; 
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«they drink in iniquity with greediness, and roll sinas a 
sweet morsel under their tongue.” Mere empty professors 
of religion may be found, who can talk much of their joys 
and expectations, and perhaps i In seeming zeal far outstrip 
the genuine Christian, but they have never felt the pollution 
and guilt of sin as a heavy load, or been deeply concerned 
to obtain pardon and holiness. But the real Christian has 
always this mark; sin is a burden and grief to him; the 
remembrance ef his sins is grievous, and the burden of them 
is intolerable, nor can he rest till he has a good hope that 
they are forgiven him for Christ’s sake ; and that by the as- 
sistance of the Holy Spirit, he is gaining daily victory over 
them. 

James. Then sir, was not Pliable a real Christian ? 

lea. No; he is designed to represent those who are “ al- 
most persuaded to be Christians ;” those whom our Lord 
describes in the parable (Matt. xiii.) as the stoney ground 
hearers; who when they hear the gospel preached, “ anon 


with joy receive it, yet having no root in themselves, they - 


endure but for a while, for when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the word, by and by they are offended.” 
This was exactly the case with Pliable; for while he was 
talking to Christian about his enjoyments and his expecta- 
tions, “they come suddenly to a miry slough, through which 
they had to pass, iad Pliable was presently discouraged, and 
in as great haste to turn back again as ever he had been to 
set out. Now here mind again the great difference between 
a mere professor anda real saint. Pliable, Wea 
‘gave a desperate struggle, and got out of the mi 
side of the slough nearest his own house ; so awa' 
and Christian saw him no more ;’ ‘but Christian still en- 
deavoured to struggle to that side of the slough that was far- 
thest from his own house, and next to the wicket gate.’ A 
mere professor is determined if possible to get out of trouble 
at any rate; but a real Christian is chiefly concerned that 
his troubles may land him en that side nearest heaven. 
a were many of both these characters in our Lord’s 
days; (see John vi. 66—68.) there were many in the days 
when good John Bunyan wrote his book, and there are ma- 
ny inour own. My dear children, it behov es us seriously 
to tnquire which character is our own. It is an easy matter 
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to sing the praises of God when every one around you is 
ready to join the song; it is easy to learn, and repeat, and 
remember good things when you are encouraged and re- 
warded for so doing: but the trial is by and by, when you 
have to seek situations in life, whether you will choose those 
that promise the greatest worldly advantages, or those which 
are best for your soul? awhether you will make conscience 
@f secret prayer, and reading your Bible, and seeking to 
know and do the will of God, when no parent or teacher. is 
by to command, and overlook, and encourage you, and 
when perhaps those around would be rather inclined to de- 
ride and oppose. Think of this, my dear children, and re- 
member these two solemn texts of Scripture, Heb. x. 38. 
“If any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 
him,” Matt. xxiv. 13. “ But he that shall endure unto the 
eid, the same shall be saved.” 

James. Poor Christian; then he was soon left without a 
companion ; 1 wonder how he got out of the slough ? 

Tea. It is a great mercy to kifow that the blessed God is 
acquainted with all our difficulties, and he often ina very 
unexpected manner sends us help in time of need. As 
Christian was endeavouring to struggle through, but unable 
to get himself out of the slough by reason of the burden on 
his back, ‘a man came to him whose name was Help, and 
asked him what he did there? ‘ Sir,’ sai’! Christian, ‘I was 
bid to go this way by a man called Ev angelist, who directed 
me to yonder gate, that [ might escape from the wrath to 
come, and,as I was going thither, I fell in here ;’ then said 
Help, ‘ But why did you not look for the steps ?? Poor Chris- 
tian! perhaps he scarcely knew that there were any steps ; 
or if he did, he was so terrified and harrassed, that he scarce- 
ly had power or thought to look for them ; then Help said, 
‘Give me thine hand, so he gave him his hand, and he drew 
him out, and set him. upon sound ground, and bid him go 
‘on his way.’ 

Ben. Pray sir, what is meant by the steps ? 

Tea. The promises of God; particularly those of for- 
giveness and acceptance to life by faith in Christ. Chris- 
tian’s distress was chiefly on account of his sins ; his being 
in the slough of despond intimates his horror and distress of 
mind arising from the apprehension that they were too great 
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and numerous to be forgiven ; but if he had been enabled to 
perceive and rely upon such gracious declarations as these, 
‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,” 1 John 
i. 7. “ God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth on him, should not perish, 
but have everlasting life,” John iii. 16. he would have found 
them like substantial steps to gear him above the rising 
Hood. ad 

This teaches us several things, 1. That if we are at any 
time in trouble and distress of mind, we should exaimine and 
inquire both how we came into that state, and whether there 
js not some way of escape and deliverance, as David did 
when in the midst of deep distress; he said, “ Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted in 
me? hope thou in God:” Ps. xlii. 5. 2. That whatever 
our spiritual troubles are, the gospel has always supports 
and congolations adapted to them, though we cannot always 
see and apply to those resources. ‘The steps are there, 
though the dim-eyed sinner often overlooks them. 3. As 
Help told Christian that ‘the ground was good*when once 
the traveller had got within the gate,’ let us remember that 
there is no firm footing for an awakened soul, until it be- 
lieves in the Lord Jesus Christ. And 4. That when we 
are comforted and relieved from spiritual distress, it is by 
help from God. He brought me up also out of an horri- 
ble pit, and out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a 
rock, and established my goings,” Ps. xl. 2. 

Our authar next informs us how Pliable was received 
when he returned home ; some of his neighbours called him 
a wise man for coming back, some called him fool for go- 
ing, and some called him coward for not persevering. I 
notice this particular for the sake of observing to you my 
dear children, that though wicked worldly people may try 
to persuade you against religion, they know in their hearts 
that it is a good thing ; if you persevere, they will be con- 
strained in the end to respect you; but if vou yield to their 
persuasions, and forsake what you know to be right, they 
will only despise you. To return to Christian, whom we 
left plodding on towards the wicket-gate; he espied some 
one afar off, coming over the field to meet him. 
¥ou. VI. No. 10. 30 
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to sing the praises of God when every one around you is 
ready to join the song; it is easy to learn, and repeat, and 
remember good things when you are encouraged and re- 
warded for so doing: but the trial is by and by, when you 
have to seek situations in life, whether you will choose those 
that promise the greatest worldly advantages, or those which 
are best for your soul? awhether you will make conscience 
@f secret prayer, and reading your Bible, and seeking to 
know and do the will of God, when no parent or teacher. is 
by to command, and overlook, and encourage you, and 
when perhaps those around would be rather inclined to de- 
ride and oppose. Think of this, my dear children, and re- 
member these two solemn texts of Scripture, Heb. x. 38. 
‘If any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 





{ ‘ him,” Matt. xxiv. 13. “But he that shall endure unto the 


end, the same shall be saved.” 

James. Poor Christian; then he was soon left without a 
companion ; I wonder how he got out of the slough ? 

Tea. It is a great mercy to kiow that the blessed God is 
acquainted with all our difficulties, and he often ina very 
unexpected manner sends us help in time of need. As 
Christian was endeavouring to struggle through, but unable 
to get himself out of the slough by reason of the burden on 
his back, ‘a man came to him whose name was Help, and 
asked him what he did there:’ ‘ Sir,’ sai? Christian, ‘I was 
bid to go this way by a man called Evangelist, who directed 
me to yonder gate, that [ might escape from the wrath to 
come, andyas I was going thither, I fell in here ;’ then said 
But why did you not look for the steps ? Poor Chris- 
tian! perhaps he scarcely knew that there were any steps ; 
or if he did, he was so terrified and harrassed, that he scarce- 
ly had power or thought to look for them ; then Help said, 
‘Give me thine hand, so he gave him his hand, and he drew 
him out, and set him upon sound ground, and bid him go 





‘on his way.’ 


Ben. Pray sir, what is meant by the steps ? 

Tea. The promises of God; particularly those of for- 
giveness and acceptance to life by faith in Christ. Chris- 
tian’s distress was chiefly on account of his sins ; his being 
in the slough of despond intimates his horror and distress of 
mind arising from the apprehension that they were too great 
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and numerous to be forgiven ; but if he had been enabled to 
perceive and rely upon such gracious declarations as these, 
‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,” 1 John 
i. 7. “ God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth on him, should not perish, 
but have everlasting life,” John iii. 16. he would have found 
them like substantial steps to Qear him above the rising 
flood. - 

This teaches us several things, 1. That if we are at any 
time in trouble and distress of mind, we should examine and 
inquire both how we came into that state, and whether there 
#s not some way of escape and deliverance, as David did 
when in the midst of deep distress; he said, “ Why art 
thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted in 
me? hope thou in God:” Ps. xlii. 5. 2. That whatever 
our spiritual troubles are, the gospel has always supports 
and congsolations adapted to them, though we cannot always 
see and apply to those resources. ‘The steps are there, 
though the dim-eyed sinner often overlooks them. 3. As 
Help told Christian that ‘the ground was good’when once 
the traveller had got within the gate,’ let us remember that 
there is no firm footing for an awakened soul, until it be- 
lieves in the Lord Jesus Christ. And 4. That when we 
are comforted and relieved from spiritual distress, it is by 
help from God. “ He brought me up also out of an borri- 
ble pit, and out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a 
rock, and established my goings,” Ps. xl. 2. 

Our author next informs us how Pliable was received 
when he returned home ; some of his neighbours called him 
a wise man for coming back, some called him fool for go- 
ing, and some called him coward for not persevering. I 
notice this particular for the sake of observing to you my 
dear children, that though wicked worldly people may try 
to persuade you against religion, they know in their hearts 
that it is a good thing ; if you persevere, they will be con- 
strained in the end to respect you; but if vou yield to their 
persuasions, and forsake what you know to be right, they 
will only despise you. To return to Christian, whom we 
left plodding on towards the wicket-gate; he espied some 
one afar off, coming over the field to meet him. 
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Nat. It is to be hoped this proved a better companion to 
him than Pliable had done. 

Tea. No; quite the reverse. He was an adversary, who 
ensnared the pilgrim out of his way; observing his distress, 
and the direction in which he moved, this man (Worldly- 
Wiseman by name) offered to put him in an easier way of 

etting rid of his burden, than that which Evangelist point- 
<4 out: he advised him to give up all thoughts of his jour- 
ney to the celestial city ; which he assured him would be 
both tedious and dangerous, and invited him to settle in a 
neighbouring town called Morality. This is the advice too 
often given to persons under concern about their souls.— 
They are told to reform some things that were amiss in 
their outward conduct, but not to concern themselves too 
much about inward religion; not to read much in the Bi- 
ble; or converse with godly people, lest tney should be- 
come melancholy; but to forget their griefs by geing into 
cheerful company, and gay diversions. Whoever brings 
such advice to an awakened sinner, we may be sure that it 
is a message from Satar, the father of lies, who was a liar 
from the beginning. 

Worldly-wiseman in his discourse with Christian, dis- 
covered great opposition to the gospel way of salvation by 
Jesus Christ, and advised Christian rather to seek salvation by 
the works of the law; for this is what the author intends by 
his advising the pilgrim to seek help from his burden of one 
named Legality, and to settle in the town of Morality ; that 
is, to make himself contented with mere outside morality and 
decency. ‘This is exactly what we are told in Scripture, 
that “the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God ; for they are foolishness unto him,” 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
“and they being ignorant of (or opposed to) God’s right- 
eousness, go about to establish their own righteousness, and 
do not submit themselves to the righteousness of God,” 
Rom. x. 8. Poor Christian, he suffered severely for listen- 
ing to the “words which man’s wisdom teacheth ;” for 
going according to the directions of his seducer, that is, en- 
deavouring by his own works to procure his pardon and 
peace with God, instead of seeking them by Christ, who 
alone “is the way, the truth, and the life,” he presently saw 
a dreadful mountain overhanging his path, which he every 
moment expected would fall and crysh him; his burden too 
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seemed still heavier, and there came flashes of fire out of the 
mountain, which threatened to destroy him. Read the de- 
scription of these terrors in the twelfth chapter of the Epis- 
tle tothe Hebrews, from the 18th to the 21st verse, and re- 
member what our Lord has said, “ No man cometh unto the 
father but by me,” John xiv. 6. 

Nat. Christian got into the right way again ; did he not, 
sir f 

Tea. Yes; he happily met with his old friend Evangelist. 

At sight of him poor Christian blushed for shame. He look- 
ed very stern and severe at him, and said, ‘ What dost thou 
here Christian 

James. It is almost a wonder Christian did not get some- 
where out of sight, before Evangelist came up. 

Yea. That would have been only adding to his folly and 
sin, and would, I think, have proved tat he was not a true 
pilgrim. ‘The person who shuts his Bible because it re- 
proves his sins, or refuses to hear the preaching of the gos- 
pel because it disturbs his peace, plainly proves that he 
‘‘loves darkness rather than light, because his deeds are 
evil.” Remember too, though it is a disgrace to go out ef 
the way of duty, it is no disgrace to confess and return; and 
wise and good people consider a poor returning penitent as 
far more honourable than a prosperous sinner who goes on 
still in his transgression. May God preserve you, my dear 
children, from the false shame and pride of being above 
owning yourselves to have been in an error! Christian on 
this occasion found the truth of Solomon’s words, “ Faithful 
are the wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy are 
deceitful:”’ for Evangelist pointed out to him the sin aod 
danger of his conduct, and charged him to return to the right 
path, warning him at the same time to give more earnest 
heed to what he had been taught. Poor Christian was in 
the greatest distress, and fe ared that after such conduct as 
he had been guilty of, he should be quite abandoned, and no 
more admitted to hope ; ; but Evangelist gave him encour- 
agement as well as counsel, for such the gospel always af- 
fords to poor penitent sinner, What a mercy it is thet we 
have to do with a God of long-suffering and goodne ss, who 
is slow to,anger and abundant in compassion! and that we 
are encouraged to plead with him, “ For thy name’s sake, 
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O Lord, pardon mine iniquity, for it is great.” Now mind 
the conduct of Christian after being reproved by Evangelist : 
“he thought on his ways, and turned his feet unto God’s 
testimonies ; he made haste, and delayed not to keep his 
commandments ;” ‘he went on,’ says Mr. Bunyan, ¢ with 
haste, neither spake he to any man on the way ; nor if any 
asked him, would he vouclssafe them an answer.’ It is well 
when past errors make us eautious. Every step of the way 
he ran like one that was treading on forbidden ground, nor 
could he think himself safe till he was again got into the 
path which he had left to pursue Mr. Worldly-Wiseman’s 
counsel. So in process of time he eame up to the gate. 
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LUCY MAR. 


Of all the virtues in the world that of pure and philan- 
thropic charity sends forth the sweetest incense. It is a 
lovely trait in the character of the aged—for it argues a ten- 
derness of feeling, an expansive mind, and a warm and be- 
nevolent heart, existing amid the desolation of the winter of 
years. But the charity of the young is that which mingles 
present pleasure with all the fulness of future hope, and 
sheds areund the character a more than earthly glory. 

Every poor family in Alesbury knew Lucy Mar, of the 
Sweet-briar cottage, over the brook, by the meadows, where 
her father lived on a snug little farm which he had bought 
out of the hard earning of his young days, and where he 
long lived in good cireumstances, honest and industrious. 
There were many pretty girls in Alesbury, in those times, 
but they were, as now, generally found too much devoted to 
pleasure, too fond of gay dress,and gay company, and spent 
too much time with the beaux, to have a great deal to devote 
to better purposes. Among these, Lucy was called the lit- 
tle basket-girl, from the circumstance of her frequently bring- 
ing up to the village small presents in a basket, which she 
carried round to those families who, through misfortune, 
sickness, or accidents, were struggling with distress. 

Her father, when she was quite a child, gave her a spot 
of garden ground. Lacy, said he, this shall be afl your 
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own: if you are a good girl, and industrious, it will yield 
you a great many good things, and you shall dispose of 
them as you like. Every sammer she paid constant atten- 
tion to its cultivation—her brothers assisted her in the most 
laborious part of the business, and in precess of time it 
yielded abundantly. She had a present also, once, of two 
pretty lambs, and from this small stock in a few seasons 
came a fine little flock—the wool of these she spun for 
stockings, and mittens, for the poor people.about her neigh- 
bourhood and in the village, to whose relief, also, the pro- 
duce of her little garden went. 

From resources such as these, Lucy was many times ena- 
bled to cheer the spirits of desponding poverty, and often 
did her small presents, well timed, always, in their applica- 
tion, dissipate the gloom that was gathering round a wid- 
owed or an orphan family. Among the poor, and there 
were several families of such in and about Alesbury, she 
was idolized; and-she early, very early, had the joy of 
knowing that if the prayers of, grey-headed, decrepit, deso- 
late age were valuable, she was rich in such a treasure. 
Beyond her circle of miserable dependent friends, she had 
few intimate companions ; and, secluded amid the retired 
shades of the Sweet-briar cottage, she passed the first six- 
teen years of her life, in tranquillity and innocence. 

I think Lucy was about sixteen, when the law-suit be- 
tween her father and the Lawrence’s took place, which end- 
ed in the loss of his estate ; for the Court decided that he 
had bought the Sweet-briar property under a bad title. It 
was a severe stroke to the family —for in his farm the good 
man lost ail he was worth, and found himself involved in 
debt besides—having devoted allthat he had made for many 
years to enrich, and beautify, and improve his delightful sit- 
uation—and the expenses of the unexpected suit having 
been considerable. 

Wher Mr. Mar returned from the Court, on the evening 
of the day in which his fortune had been decided, an affec- 
ting scene took place. All is lost, said the poor man, as 
his wife opened the door to receive him—all is lost !—Ma- 
ry, we must leave to others this pretty retreat which we 
have fixed up so snug and comfortable, for our eld age, and 
en which we so long fondly hoped our children would suc- 
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ceed us : but it is the willof Heaven—we must bear it with 
the resignation that becomes us. 

The kind mother clasped her hands silently, and turned 
pale—but when she saw her husband affected almost to 
tears, she put on the natural fortitude of the woman, and 
endeavoured cheerfully to encourage him under his misfor- 
tunes. The children gathered round their parents, and with 
tears in their eyes listened to the father’s sad account. And 
then we must leave the Sweet-briar cottage, said they all, 
sobbing and in the same breath. Yes, repeated the unfor- 
-tunate father. The tears ran down his cheeks ; and, unable 
to restrain their feelings longer, the whole family were bath- 
ed in tears. 

Misfortunes, sudden and deep and unexpected misfor- 
tunes, make sad inroads upon the hearts, even of the most 
sober and philosophic—and the young and unfortified often 
bear them with less firmness. But Lucy, who had been sit- 
ting long silent in one corner, at length spoke. They will 
take my pretty garden spot, then, and all my lambs, but 
though I shall have to leave my poor friends in the village, 
without my aid, it will be even a sweeter task to work, and 
earn something for, and help, every day, my poor parents. 
Yes, we will all work to help you pa, respondod each of the 
affectionate children ; and, tovched with this pathetic appeal 
to his affectionate heart, another burst of tears succeeded. 

Just then a gentle rap was heard atthe door. Lucy flew 
to open it, and a traveller entered, and asked for lodgings. 
There was a moment of hesitation, and all eyes were turned 
to Mr. Mar. I never yet, said the good man, turned a stran- 
ger from my door ; and while I have a loaf of bread, I will 
not deny a share of it to the needy. Pleasure returned in 
every countenance, at these words, and the unknown visitor 
was shown to a seat—supper was prepared by Lucy, and the 
stranger feasted. He was a young man of a fine figure and 
countenance, intelligent and affable—and ever and anon his 
eye was caught straying towards Lucy—she discovered it, 
and blushing, seized an opportunity of retiring. 

Methinks, said the stranger, as she left the room, I saw 
that. pretty blue-eyed girl in the village, two years ago, car- 
tying a basket of food to the poor old woman who lived by 
the turnpike gate. Is it not her they used to call the little 
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basket-girl ? The father smiled and assented. Then said 
he I know more of her history than you imagine—we must 
become better acquainted. ‘I'he ¢onversation went on—in 
course, Mr. Mar mentioned his losses, and spoke with a full 
heart of his past life, his prospects and his family. The 
evening was spent—and next morning the stranger left the 
cottage, saying he had some business to transact, and would 
return in the evening. 

The evening came—Caroll returned, and presented to the 
astonished family Mr. Lawrence’s deed for the farm. I give 
it to you, said he, on this condition, that you allow me to re- 
The con- 
dition was accepted ; anew era was opened ; the six weeks 
was prolonged to sixteen—and at.the end of that time he led 
young Lucy to the altar. He was a wealthy landholder, 
from an eastern town, and had been on a visit to his tenants, 
when this event took place. 

Thus did Heaven reward the virtues of the lovely daugh- 
ter of Mr. Mar, at last, and when it was least expected, with 
a flow of unexampled prosperity. 
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RULES FOR A YOUNG FEMALE. 


ist. Cultivate religion in your heart, by prayer, reading 
the"Scriptures, seeking the society of the pious, and by a reg- 
ular attendance on the public worship and ordinances of the 
church of God. Beware of an intimacy with (more espe- 
cially I beg you never consider as a friend) any one who 
treats our holy religion with ridicule orlevity. A continued 
acquaintance even with such is justly deemed disgraceful to 
a female. 

2d. Never forget that golden precept, “ Do unto others 
as you would that others should do unto you.” You will at 
once perceive that under this head are to be classed the for- 
bearance of criticism on mistakes in speaking, singularity of 
dress, appearance, &c. Before you venture any remark up- 
on others, always take time to reflect how you would like 


‘the same remark to be made upon yourself. 


$d. When you conscientiously speak well of a person, 
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take pleasure in doing it; but touch gently their foibles, ov 
ratiier endeavour to forget that they have any. 

4th. Do not make your own inclinations the only rule of 
yourconduct. Endeavour to conform to, and consult, as 
far as you can, the wishes of those you believe to be your 
friends ; especially if neither your conscience nor judgment 
oppose them. Obstinacy is always hateful, but particularly 
so in a young person. 

5th. Never speak while under the influence of passion, 
for then you will either talk nonsense, or regret what you 
have said. 

6th. Never be angry with those who advise you contrary 
to your inclinations, or who tell you of your faults. Be grate- 
ful to them ; they will often prove your best friends. 

7th. Never mention, as a reflection upon others, unpleas- 
ant circumstances that may have occurred in their family. 
*Tis mean, ’tis pitiful. 

8th. Whatever request you may think proper to refuse, 
let it always be done with gentleness, and a due regard te 
the feelings of those who make it. 

Oth. Cultivate a cheerful and contented disposition. _ 
When you feel unhappy, compare your situation with those 
around you who do not enjoy equal comforts. You will by 
this means learn how to be grateful. 

10th. Proper attention to dress ought not to be omitted, 
but avoid talking or thiaking too much upon that subject. 
Remember it is the appendage of sin. 

11th. Remember that the object of speech is to communi- 
cate ideas intelligibly ; before, therefore, you ‘begiu to speak, 
be certain you have some idea to convey, and take care that 
by too rapid a pronunciation it be not rendered unintelligi- 
ble. Never begin the relation of any circumstance unless 
you can finish it, as the contrary must denote want of re- 
flection or of intellect. 

12th. Never be the first to laugh at what yourself have 
said, lest it should happen that you laugh alone. 

13th. Avoid contradiction, it is the bane of friendly i inter- 
course; deliver your opinions freely, together with the rea- 
sons by which they are supported. If these fail to convince, 
let the subject on your part be dismissed. 
14th. Never treat your seniors with the familiarity used: 
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toward those who are equal to you inage, although they may 
permit it, they cannot but think that you are intruding. 
15th. Never impart to any one what has confidently been 
committed to your charge ; it is like disposing of another 
person’s property. 
16th. Let your demeanor toward servants be generally 
kind: but equally avoid familiarity or arrogance. 
17th. Nightly forbear to close thine eyes to rest, 
"Till thou hast questioned well thy conscious breast, 
W hat sacred duty thou hast Jeft undone, 
What act committed that thou ought to shun, 
And as fair Truth or Error marks the deed, 
{Let sweet applause or sharp reproach succeed. 
So shall thy steps, while this great rule is thine, 
Undevious tread in Virtue’s paths divine. 


| Christ. Herald. 


RULES FOR READING THE BIBLE. 


1. Begin with humble and devout prayer, that you may 
obtain divine light to direct your judgment, and divine grace 
to determine your choice of those excellent things the Bible 
offers for your consideration, and that you may be enabled 
to discharge, faithfully, the various duties the law of God 
requires. 

2. In studying the Bible make use of the writings of the 
New Testament, as the best comment on the Old; and 
compare the prophecies of the Old Testament with the his- 
tory of the New. 

3. Examine what was the faith or belief of the ancient 
Patriarchs and Prophets concerning Christ ; particularly 
what they believed concerning his divine nature; his be- 
coming man; the end and design of his obedience to the 
law, and of his bitter sufferings and death upon the cross ; 
of his resurrection from the dead; his ascension into heay- 
en; the preaching of the Gospel throughout the world, and 
the last judgment. With this view consider diligently our 
I.ord’s discourses or sermons, as recorded by the four Evan- 
gelists ; the sermons of the Apostles, in the Acts ; their epis- 
tles, especially that to the Hebrews. Mark the places cited 
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by them out of the Old Testament, as confirming their doc- 
trines ; and from the whole, you w ‘ll, under the ‘teaching of 
the Holy Spirit, learn how perfectly the faith of the saints 
of the Old estament, agreed with the faith of those of the 
New Testament. 

4. Read the Psalms, the Book of Job, and the prayers of 
the Patriarchs and Prophets; compare the pious workings 
of their hearts towards God and heavenly things, with the 
devout breathings of love toward Christ, which are to be ob- 
served in the Apostles and primitive Christians ; observe 
the sameness of spirit there is in them all, and compare this 
with the experience of real Christians in these latter days, 
who have felt the power of the Gospel; and, from the 
whole, you will see the reality and uniformity of experimen- 
tal religion. 

5. Endeavour, as much as in you lies, always to read the 
word of God with a humble, unprejudiced, and unbiassed 
mind. Donor TEAcr your BisLe, BuT LET your BiBLE® 
TEACH YOU. 
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THE HEATHEN. 


While we are erfjoying advantages of divine revelation, it 
is an affecting thought, that there are more than six hundred 
millions of our fellow creatures who are destitute of the Holy 
Scriptures. The influence of Christianity is seen in raising 
our fallen and degraded nature,--fitting us for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of this life, and the enjoyment of the 
life which is to come. But where revealed truth is unknown, 
and men 4re involved in moral darkness, they are ‘ without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful.? A few examples 


May excite thankfulness in our youthful readers for their 


privileges, and lead them to commiserate the wretched con- 
dition of the heathen. 


We read in the Scripture of some parents who were so 
hard-hearted as to make their children to pass through the 
fireto Motocnu. ‘This Moloch was an image of brass, hav- 
ing the head of an ox, and the arms of a man stretched out 
as if to receive something from the bystander. ‘The child 
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was placed before the idol, which was hollow, and a fire 
made under it till it became red hot. Then the priest took 
the child, and put him into the glowing hands of Moloch, 
while drums and loud instruments of music were sounded to 
drown the cries of the tortured babe. 


_ In some countries mothers, instead of nursing their tender 
infants, leave them exposed to the ravages of wild beasts. 
In China, it is said, that nine thousand children are left to 
perish every year in the city of Pekin: and among the Hin- 
doos, helpless babes are put inte baskets, and hung up in 
trees, in order to be starved to death, or devoured by birds of 
prey. 
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POETRY. 
MY TEACHER. 


When the descending torrents pour 
The winds and tempests rudely roar, 
Who ventures out t’ instruct the poor ? 
My teacher‘ 


Who, as the object of her care, 
Conducts me to the house of prayer, 
And watches o’er my conduct there ? 
My teacher ! 


When childish trifles fill my mind, 
And I to folly am inclin’d, 
Who gently chides, in accents Kind ? 

My teacher’ 


Who cautions me to “ watch and pray,” 
And points out Christ the only way 
To yon bright world of endless day ? 
My teacher ! 


O! may I ever grateful be, 

My inuch esteemed friend, to thee, 

For all this kindness shown to me, : 
Dear teacher * 
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Poetry— George and John. 


Instructed by thy pious care, 
To heaven I'll send my fervent prayer, 
That its best blessings thou may’st share, 
My teacher ! 


And when this mortal life is o’er, 
May my blest soul to glory soar, 
Then shall we meet to part no more, 
Dear teacher ! 
EMMELINE. 


TD 
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GEORGE AND JOHN. 


“Come, Jobn, and let us go to play ;” 
‘No, George, it is the Sabbath-day ; 
Have you so very soon forgot 

That God’s command allows us not >” 


“But, John, do go for once—if we 

Go—you know where—no one will see.” 

‘‘ Not see !—why George, th’ Almighty’s eye 
Can every secret action spy.” 


“Now, John, I think you only fear 
‘Lhat it should reach our teacher’s ear, 
But we can save it by a he, 

And if you can’t make one, Pll try.” 


* Q, shocking George! alieI dread, 
For God has struck the liar dead ; 
And.did I let youlie for me, 

Why I should quite as wicked be.” 


George swore—Said John, “ You give me paiit, 
To hear you take God’s name in vain, 

I never heard you swear before, 

And now [’IJ play with you no more.” 


John ran and pray’d, “ Lord let thy grace 

Preserve me from the sinner’s ways ; 

Nor let me swear, nor lie, nor play, 

Upon thy blessed Sabbath-day.” J. Cossin. 











